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HJRPOSg OP THB DN3T 



In th« xiliitli gride students frere intr( 3 duc$d to the etii&ciy cf the 
reasoning processes that underHe all utterance. They exas^ued the 
priticlples of genenUidtioUj q^talificitioh^ and support ss basic con^ 
eepts for dealing responsibly idth ideas. Ih the first unit of the 
tenth grade they reviewed these principlee, and in the second unit pro- 
gressed to a study of more coo^lex cciEpsrison than the lossons hereto- 
fore have required— analogy and metaphor. These concepts prepared for 
the exploration of deductive thinking proceeeee Mhieh are fondamantal 
to the drawing of sensible inferences fToR related premises. Deduction 
is an essential form of thiidcing already familiar to students in its 
practical implications. A nonnally intelligent student must have been 
making deductions since very early in hie experience— ae soon as he could 
say to himself '^Mother gets angxy if I don’t cone idien she calls me, 
and she is calling me now; I’d better go.” He enlarged upon this simple 
reaeonix^ pattern ae he worked with more and more conplex preniees. In 
the work on generalisation and on metaphor-analog he began to examine 
his thought processes as such; at this point in his development he should 
be able to recogtd.se what he is doing when he arrives at a conclueion by 
putting prsnisee together. He should €\leo be able to xwognise some of 
the problsme that may arise in the process to lead him astray in hie 
eonelueions. 

The terminology in this unit has been kept as eiaple ae possible. 

The discusaione of theory do not bother the student with the technical 
tenas irllogiam or entteawnes instead thay use only the eisple tom 
reasoning pattern . The student is given the words aflgumpfclon and pi-emiee. 
but the preniees are called firat and second, not malor and s^ysjgr* 



ISaSSBi: ^wamtlcns 

The unit opens with a discussion lesson in iMch the students are 
given a t^iblcm to solve by arriving at a decieion. They are asked to 
suppose that the governor has decided to honor the Most Useful Citieens 
of their conmunity, and they are the groip designated to make the final 
eeleetion of three citizens to be h^red. The decision depends on the 
aesunptions students mike about what kind of serviee is meet uaelhl to 
society. The lesson is intended to help than recognise the assusqftiona 
they are making. 

^ I 

The discussion is designed to draw every nnober of the eXaas iixbd 
direct participation throi^ # end diacttSsiCii. The tiise limit 

recomaended in the Stuileat tefSto fbr^iiposiuei presentations is two 
or three minuteSf peiidte, the speeches bs longsr, but 

ths class hod^ shdiild iCHdtif for disetisslott after the epssefasi have been 
presented. 

To inersiis S^iciene^ of ths discussion, the class might con- 
sider thS awehfinibs' of oondiibting a i^^pbsium. The Student Version 





suggests qfuestiGiss sbout the ftuacticn of the ch&inas^ aM the duties of 
the participants* ^e cXsse «ill probably decide that the speakers aisd 
the chaiaiaa should sit facing the class* The duties of the chalxnan 
are dpt cceiplicated in this t:rpe of discussion; his chief obligation is 
to introduce the subject., to recognise speakers^ and to sm up brieny 
at the conclusion of the speeches. The speakers na^ either be called 
upon or ask for recognition in turn; the procedure should be agreed 
upon ahead of time. Prohibit * ti!wc»Sc5eper %riLll te needed to Insure 
that no speaker usurps sore than his share of the tise* If tiae cards 
ars available^ they usually help speakers gauge the time thsxmghout the 
speech* What^r system is used, the speaker shoulu have a ariming 
sigml at least a minute before his time is up so that he can conclude 
bis remarks idthout having to out them off abruptly* Time ehculd be 
reserved at the end of the discussion for of the class to ask 

questions of the speakers if wish* The chaizman should recognise 
the questioners, and should keep each question from deoiuiding an undue 
emomit of time or developing into an argument* The chaizvan may need to 
rephrase unclear questions* 

The responsibilltiee of the speakers are of course to respect 
time limits, to select a cleat* point of viev and support it, and to talk 
about the nmninee assigned to him, not about others of the ten* He may 
favor the selection cf the candidate he discusses, or oppose it, or be 
undecided; but ifhatever position he takes, he should give his reasons* 

The responsibilities of the listeners include courteous attention to 
the speaker «nd active interest in the problem to be decided* In the 
question period, studente Hho raise questions should indicats iddch 
speaker they asking the questdcn of and they should state it as 
clearly as possible* 

One or two members of the class aiy be appointed to evaluate the 
symposium the question period if the teacher thinks student critiques 
would be helpful* The ccnments ehould be concentrated on presentation 
of subject matter and on the helpfulness of the qfuestione raised* 

After the e^m^poslum, the class should step and consider the points 
of view eaq^ressed, and each member of the class should review his own 
opinions on the recommendaticiis of the speakers* At this point the 
students can become aware of the assumptions from which they are reason- 
ing* Whether the speakers agreed or disagreed,the class should be able 
to identiljr the principles on which the choieee were recommended* If 
the first spiMker, for example, thouj^ Ifrs* Brown should be aeleeted, 
he was assuDdf^ that helpdng young people was one of the meet important 
kinds of usefia ednBunit^ eez^lce* If the fourth epeaker thou^that 
th# iiusiotAn should not bs chosen he was assuming that contributions 
to ipiisic were lest ii|x>ftaht thin some other kinds of service* As a 
of erabimi each student to r#vl^ his own ssistimitions, the class 
mey bt sbls to compile a partial list of sssiaqptioiis the epeakers seamed 
to be making* 

After this anaiysis, mther group of students may advance the prob- 
lem towazd a deeisidh by px^enting a paiill discussion* in this type of 
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di^usslon th« p^icipa^ do not nake {artparod speecties \nt cement 
ppaa^ tzy to arrive at agreaimxt ai^t tha 

to to eXisa. #i^ih tte and 

^.a sbouid ait faei^- tha ciaaa, Md no likad old# ot apMidng 

ia eat; contrifautiona m vo|>^6ar^» Tha cbaiinan ahould ried^sa 
aaoh apaakar bgr nm ax4 pr^alde ovar tha diacuaaion ao that it aovah 
along smoothly. Tha dutiaa of tha chaiznan ara asora coiQi^atad than 
in tha aTO^dnn; tha prdbXama ara uaiudily to draw cut the a^ partici- 
pant^ pravat^ tha aggraaaivs apaekar from monopolising tha diacuaaion^ 
and poaa qoestiona iihanevar nacaaaary to kaap tha diacuaaion moving pr 
guide it to tha aubjact if it aaoma to ba digraaaing* The chair- 
aan may need to auntarisa at intarvala to kaap tha class aware of progress 
or of pointa agreed upon, hhen the panel !iaa arrlvad at a deeiaion^ the 
chairsan should sum up and open the pueation for a claaa vote. 

Hmlly, the entire claaa ahould vote on tlia three Moat Useful 
dtisena. The atudent directions suggest that tha chairman may read the 
niaiaa in order and take a vote by raised hands on each; each atudent 
votaa for three paopla* If ^ nominee ahowa a clear madority^ ha may 
ba conaidared chosen^ and tha voting may continue till three candidates 
ara aelactad* 



ASSII^IffiNg FOR WRmMS 

Tha writing assignoant gives each mmnbar of tha class an opportunity 
to agree or disagree with tha choice of the majority. Ih hia p^r the 
student ahould make hia opinion claar^ and ahould asqplaln tha assumptions 
on which he Is working. Ha will need to show ^thy Ms assunqptions seem 
valid to him and he ahould give ell his reasons for agreeing or disagree- 
ing with tha class decision. Ha may support the class aelectiozss^ or 
present a minority report. If tine permits, the papers (or soma of them) 
may be read aloud. From this lesson the cle^s should see that people 
may work from different assumptions, and that group decisiexos usually 
reejuire soma adjustsient of beliefs in the interest of concerted action. 

lesoon Patterns of Deductive Thinking 

This lessen is intended to acquaint students with four basic patterns 
of deductive reasoning, presented in simplified fo^ and explained with 
examples at a level the students can comprehend. The four patterns ara 
1) nrilneipla- ins tanea. 2) anaaogy. 3) altamatlvaft. and 4) cauga-affact . 
Theta pattanss should not ba regarded as an eadiaustiva treatment of tha 
deductive proeassas; they provide only an' alemantazy approach to tha 
omq^ax.pi^^am qf daduoti^ t|l||rough s<ppa of tha patterns that are most 
frai^antljl^^ iieft unlbzetandabla tp students. 



The raasbhihg patta fdiieh the, class has already used, is 
that of prineipla-instanca. Tha first premise states a general principle 
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and the aacond pj^iciee states a partleiilar instance that fits the 
pt^lncij^e. She lli!lrt th^ axani^es dwonstrate different graosBatical 
ways of Stati!^ a general preoise: ^ ^ iwfcers si the clasa (A) 
means atrinarbody in the class^ exclodiijg nobody. Bach meciber si 

(B) is i^t^er wasr of u^isag the same thing, as is gBE Mfegg 
the (C). The secoi^ preadse is identical in the exaaiples and 

states a piH»ieUlar instates related to the gexMralisatioei in t he first 
primiBe. .The collusion & each sxasqple dram an inference about the 
Ijb taneeo^bnclndes, invJkst, that idiat is true of the psdneiple is true 
of the iimtance. The cliiss should agree that if the premises are true 
in these exaa^es, the concltision is true* If the students write out 
these eooeerpts, they* should be cautioned to use a separate sheet* They 
should jist write in the unit itself* 

Bie concept of sets can he useful for students, since they work 
with sets in mathematics as well ss In transformational granmar* Prob- 
ably the circle diagmos are sore effective if the class sees them 
drawn* The Student Version includes one diagrss cf «caaple A, but the 
class mi^d^ l^dn from watching you draw the circles for C and deciding 
as Vii 9 disgrsm progresses where the amaller circles should be placed* 

If the diagrams prove effective, the students may wo3^ out the patterns 
In the four nusbered statements that follow the examples* The directions 
ask them to find the premises and the conclusion, and the diagrams may 
be helpful* Or the students may sat up the patterns in three statements 
like those inemamples A, B, and C. Sentence 2 is like these patterns, 
though the first premise has to be supplied, and the conclusion is 
stated first. In the other three, patterns and diagrams are similar; 



1* All dogs like bones. 

He is a dog* 

Therefore, he likes bones 




3« AH people who sit up too late will 
be tind the naoct diyw 
You ars^ sittihg up too late* 



2* All «i'^k that has begun to sour does 



Thdfmforev 7<^ be tired tomorroi 
(or^ Sitting up too late always mak< 



not taste good* 

That milk has begun to sour. 
Therefore, it will not taste good. 



people tired the next day*) 





Th© fi3?st prooiso may b© ©tatod In oth©r wsy©s th© point i© that it 
8©ts Torth^ a g©n©ral principl©' to idiich th© instanc© in th© ©©cond prcoH 
is© roiatos, 

Th© atud©nt 1© n©xt guided to ©xanin© th© principlo-instanc© pattern 
in ^^ch th© first preaia© is qualifi©d. H© ha© worked with unqualified 
gensralisation© dogs like bcn©©)f now h© should ss© what happens 
to th© pattern iA©n th© first presdse is not a universal statement* If 
the premie© reads* Seme members of th© class are sophomores^ Jo?xn may 
or not b© a sophoeior©^ ©Van though h© is in th© class* If the prec^ 
ise reads: Most of the omnibers of th© class are sophomores^ the sopho- 
more proportion of the class is increased and with it th© likelihood of 
John^s being in that proportion* Th© conclusion *'John is probably a 
sophomore" might be ju8tif^.ed.= If, however, the premise reads: Very 
few of the class are sophosiores, the likelihood is decreased and the 
conclusion can be no stronger than "J oh n may be a sophomore," and further 
qualifiers might well be used to suggest strong doubt of the possibility. 
The point is that the conclusion must reflect the degree of cation 

ot t^ premises* Xt must not go beyond the assumptions set forth* The 
students may be reednded of the grammatical possibilities for stating 
qualifications— in the detensiner of the subject UP, in adjective or 
advorb modifiers, in the auxiliaries of the verb* 



The examples given in this discussion should present no problems* 
In the first three the student is asked only to supply the conclusion, 
and the problem is relatively sinpl©— to qualify th© conclusion suf- 
ficiently, It may be useful to point out that in 1 th© qualification 
is most easily added to the subject NP with a modifier; in 2 and 3 it 
fflust b© expressed in an adverb or in th© verb* Th© three 
exaB5>les presented in ordinaiy sentence© are designed to lot the student 
identify the premises and the conclusion idien they are not ordered for 
him# Each of the eentencee omits the flz^t premise. and in each ex^ple 
the first premise would be a qualified statement: 

1* Camping trips are likely to be more pleasant in good weather, 

2* Most Irishmen are Catho3Lics. 

3» Dresses on half-price sale are likely to be damaged, or: 

Damaged dresses are frequerrtly put on half-price sale. 



Problems in the Reasoning Pattern 

The problems in these reasoning pattexns occur in the premises 
themselves or in the relation between the premises* Th© first set of 
exasqcles— six sentences— Illustrates the problmon of unsound or ridiculous 
first premises; if the statement of principle is not acceptable, the 
conclusion is llltely to be rejected* The first sentence states the 
first premise (all sophomores are show-offs), but in thb following 
sentences the student must supply it. In the first eecohd, thljd, and 
fifth Sentences ■ the first premise is an unqualifl<id generalisation that 
Is ridiculous in the light of widely accepted infoznation* Nobody— at 
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least no sophcoore^^wouH cheeri^^Il^ accept the promise; that all sopho- 
mores sho^ofis^and ap7 ccncliusi<^ de from that premise should 
be Tiej^^tdth suspici^ h^^ sel^respeciihg sophomore (or frieiii}. 

Ihe other three are eqoa^ dubious:^ 

The student should derive at least one principle for evaluating a 
conclusion in a reasoning pattern: 

Both first and the second premise must be acceptable . 

The class nagr also gain firan refini^ the statement further to specify 
the requirements of an acceptable premise: 



a. It must be properly q'>Alified« 

b. It niuet not violate generally accepted facts. 

c. If it is a matter of opinion^ the opinion must be supportable. 



These exaa^les have all dealt with problems in the premises. The 
next four sentences illustrate the problems of relationship between 
premises that can invalidate the conclusion. Relationships are seme- 
times difficult to see^ and the problems they pose can be cco^licated 
and perplexing. 



In the first exaiqple;i the problem lies in the relation between the 
statements^ "All dogs Idkw rones" and cat likes bones." In the 
first premise the subject NP all doge names a set| the VP ilka bones 
makes a statement about the set dogs: it places the dogs set in a 
liorger set of "creatures that like bones." The second prec^e relates 
only to the V?, not to dogs, the subject KP. In other words, it places 
SSL SMk ^ larger set of creatures who like bones, but not in the 
smaller set of all dogs. 



/creatures 
,/that like boneir 




If tha first piremise read: r (dogs and only dogs like bones," then the 
relation of the premises would be sound, for the two s ets would be equal, 
and aiyi^hing that., beldnged/td 'oile^i^oald belong*' to the other. ^ The con^ 
c;lusicQ .ifottl^' still fSulty^^ hdNeveri..thiS''<<tdms because of an untrue 
firotipranise.r reasC2iingspattertt> thlit rosults iir the conclusion 
tiUKb, 4 iCi axdQgi'reits. either ^on faulty premises or on premises that 
are improperly related. 



In the second sentence, the second premise relates to the subject 
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W‘, bufc it removes th^ Inst^e (John) frem the NP set (members of the 
cl^s'} • It does not^ hoirever^ exclude Jdin frem the larger sot of 
sophomores > e. Nor d_c>es! it wt him in i3ie sonhemores set^ ^Dhless the 
first premij^i reader . y My the -menb^fs of thiS' class are sophemores, or: 
All the' sophemores are class^: the second ^peinise could 

not exclnd® Jobi fTcnit the so^oKores set. 




ohn 



The third and fourth sentences illustrate the same problem. 






II 

A second type of reasoning pattern is the analogy^ which is based 
on ccsgparison. These patterns aire relatively simple; the chief prob- 
lems occur in the second premise^ ^ere the analogy is stated> because 
the question in analogy reasoning is whether the things cooqpared are 
nearly enough alike to Jiistiiy the conclusion. The acceptability of 
the first premise is important, as in ai^ reasoning pattern, but the 
problems of relationship lie chiefly in the analogy itself. 

Exanples A and B should cause students no difficulty. The analogy 
is stated in the second premise, and they should imderstand that the 
acceptability of the conclusion depends on the acceptability of the 
premises. The two examples that follow are intended to offer a chance 
to evaluate premises. The first analogy was famous during Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's 19A0 campaign, but it is equally applicable to any period 
of unrest or crisis . The analogy can be challenged as it was in 1940 
by objocticn to both preimtoes. Some voters, particularly of the party 
not in power,^^ might argue that even in midstream it might be wise to 
change to :S better horse* Or the objection might be made that the 
state pf '^he country^ is not like the ti^oubles of a horseman swdmning 
a. stream; the analogy shows nothing* The acceptability of the conclus5.on 
depends heavily on the acceptability of the premises, and no positive 
pronpuncfp»nt can be made: for aH people* 

J^e Jiiecpnd exi|^^ students to a more easily determined 

judgmttit* . dp not the second premise faulty, the analogy 

inaccurate, and the conclusion indefensible, we clearly have some spade 
wozicto dp on liudamental ethical cpncepts> - 
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E?[ERGISES ; Problems in Reasoning 

Exercise 1 may be used as a brief writing exercise or a class discussion. 
It is Ixit^ded to ^ausnarise^and en^hasise a point already nutde~->tbat in 
ordinaxy writing a '^rdascning pattern often .appears in abbreviated form; 
and ^eref ora ^mipplyinig the parts-not given is one way to iguard against 
faulty reasoning. In the examples, the missing parts are. not difficult 
to add; • / - . 

a. First premise icsdtted:. The maturity required for cco^jetent 

. voting and the maturity required for competent fighting 
develop at the same time, (dubious) 

b. First premise omitted: Everyone (all) who take French 3 have 

passed French or. Only people vho hiive passed French 2 
ars allowed to take French 3. (probably sound, but not 
certain) 



First premise ciiitted; 
(ridiculous) 



iUl teachers know all the answers, 



d. 



First premise emitted: iULl football players are too stupid 

to get 100 in that tost honestly, (ridiculous) 



Exerci ge g also may be written, but probably would be more effective 
as class discussion. The four exas^les permit students to consider 
the problem of negative reasoning. In A, the question is not iidiether 
the world is flat; it is idiether anyone believes that the world is flat. 
Most people, of course, accept the concept of the xmiverse described 
by scientists, but there is a small though detennined group of people 
in one of the Midwest states who have oxganized a society for believers 
in a flat world. The existence of even a s m all group demonstrates 
the danger in drawing conclusions from negative evidence, partic^fJ-arly 
an unqu^fied conclusion. 

Exaa^le B is almost equally risky, for predictiems about, the 
future based on past evidence are ^specto Students in the atonic age 
are perhaps less susceptible than their psn^nts' generation was to the 
asaunqption that what has never been done probably cannot be done. 
Assuming that nothing is. impossible ndght be risky too; but if a pre- 
diction is Impossible it is- Impossible on' stronger grounds than the 
fact that it has never been done. 

Example C is a familiar type of reasoning based on a dubious 
first premise and unsound in its conclusion even if the premise is. true. 
Ihe fact that nobddy blse follows a course of action proves nothing 
about the wisdom of the action^ 

Example 0 is a combihation of the pMieti^ principle of B and 
the wisdom principle' 0^ C; it'assd^s tha^^ happened' In 

the l^t is asst^^ df^ot^ha^n^'lh-t^^ Idture' and Oohcludes that 
fUtuie 'effbxdj‘ sh6u3bd" riot be - 
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A fourth reasoning pattern is that of cause-effect. This reason- ' 
Ing process is used in aniy attenipt to deteradne the causes or consequences 
of actions; it is ia^rtant because recognising the relationship be- • 
tueen actions^ causes^ and effects enables people to choose courses of 
action iBoire intelligently. The exsaqples for the class to discuss are 
intended to point out various hasards in cause-effect reasoning that 
lead to faulty conclusions. In considering hypothetical instances^ 
it is iagportant to rsQsmber that '^answers*’ cannot be absolute; the 
student is asked to do is wel^ the possibilities, 

1, The probloa in “Uie first example is the probable cause of the sudden 
indigestion of students xho ate in the same restaurant. Since the 
only item all the students had eaten was tuna^ the likelihood is 
greatest that the tuna caused the trouble ^ In detcimining causes^ 
the first step is to look for an element camnon to all instances. 

If there is only one, it is the most likely cause. If the matter 
of the Indisposed students became serious enough to demand investi- 
gation, questions might be raised about >diat each one had eaten 
or drunk earlier in the day, and possibly other items on the menu, 
such as the fruit salad, should bo exami]Md« One student who be- 
came ill had not eaten fruit salad, but one student might conceiv£d>ly 
have been ill from other causes. Any investigation should seek the 
common denominator— a factor, like the tuna, traceable in each 
instance, and if possible, absent in instances that did not show 
the result, 

2, The added infoxmation about the student Hike^ >dio did not eat tuna 
but did eat fxuit salad and did not become nauseated adds to the 
likelihood that the tuna was the cause. This information seems to 
eliminate fruit salad as the cause since Hike ate it without ill 
effect. The students ehoitld see that if two causes are possible and 
one can be eliminated, the likelihood of the other cause is in- 
creased, Also, the absence of the result in instances where the 
probable eaxuse did not operate Increases the likelihood that the. 
cause has been identified, 

3« The example of Paul and his colorftil explanation for not turning in 
a thfloe when it' was. due is intended to suggest that the .sin^lest 
cause is ustieOJIy the most probable. Fantastic things do happen, 
but only infrequently— or they would not be fantastic, 

4, The fourth example, based on Hack Finn, is intended to warn students 
against the post fallacy— reasoning that because one event pre- 

cedes another, the first causes the second. 7>'he student idio de- 
cided th^ Buck Finn ran away because Jim had persuaded him, and 
the student who thou/^t he went because he had become wealthy, were 
both misled by the- time sequence. If Buck and Jim ran away at the 
same time^ Buck migto just as logically have persuaded Jim; per-^ 
suasion by either one is not established by coincident times,- Bor 
is the , wealth theoxy tenable without more evidence of relationahip; 
the bare fi>jct that, wealth pr^eded the running away is not sufflcieit 
evidence of cause. 
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5 . fhe ^ot&tion foc& Huck Fiiin illustrates 4i frequent problem of i^ssoii- 
ing-^x^ibEialislr^. Hack and Jim are subatitutlng more respectable 
causefiP of tbeir actions than the true causes^ they are perauadiiig 
thenselvas that their motives iiere cooDtexklablev Hock has clearly 
cone by his ability to make the worse appear the better reason from 
the teachings of his Fap^ iidio managed to believe that his motives 

.for 8tealix3g chickens derived frcn the desire to do good de^s that 
would TOver be forgotten. Huck std. Jim manipulate their cause-effect 
reasoning to convince themselves that they are following the honored 
practice of compromise protects the rights of opponents by 

agreements on concessions from each side. They have made oteleap 
into rationalizing when th^ decide that th^ are "borrowing” and 
not stealing. The "concession” is a pretense that they are dealing 
fairly with the owners of the melons th^ are pilfering^ idio of course 
arc not represented at the economise session. 

6. Tlie si^h example is intended to point out that if two causes or 
promised results are contradictory, both cannot be true. ' 



ASSIC-img FOl WRITING 

The student has now examined three kinds of reasoning patterns and 
some of the problems that can arise from each. The emphasis throu^out 
has been on the iDQx>rtance of evaluating the assumptions or premises 
and examining the relationship between them* The student should now 
be able to study the patterns himself and observe how they operate in 
speaking and writing. This aesigtment gives the students an opportunity 
to observe reasoning patterns used in Julius Caesar, in instances where 
Shakespeare’s characters were making decisions. The assignment should 
provide insight into the reasoning that led to action in the play. The 
student Is given a list of quotations from the play, each setting forth 
an example of reasoning. The student is asked to look first for the 
premises and the conclusion and to supply any that are missing. 

Preparation for Writing . 

Each stud^ should choose one of the quotations and study the 
reasoning carelblly to see idiether the speakers are reaching justifiable 
conclusions based on acceptable premises. The patt.em he chooses he 
should write out coizq;>leteIy. He may need a little help, though the 
quotations chosen to provide examples at various levels of difficulty, 
^e analogies should be fairly easy, and 2 and 3 iii the series of 
principle-instance examples are fairly sinqple. The paper is to be an 
explahiKtidh of idiy th^ c^lusi^ is or is not justified. 

Vfritlng the Paper > 

The class should be reminded that the pramises are in|)tt;^^bant if 
they are not acceptM>le, the entire pattern is in question, the student 
should support his opinion with reasons and examples. He ^ouild proofs 
read Itiis^ piqier carefhHy for mechanical and if he uses quotations 

% 



frcni th®. plaijr.as irapportrln^ evldexibd^ this is a good op|)orttmity far 
him to. gairt'’ iBoms ^otih^' aeOiizateiy and chocking his 

qo^c^es: caz«fhl3y agaiUist ths tort*- If" time -pezsdts^ class di^ussich 
of. the or a selooted pcatioh of the p&pers^ is alii^ iisef^^ 



• Lesson 2? Facta 

New that the students have examined assuo^ions and the kixsis of 
concltaions that naturally follow from their assua5)tioi«, they should - 
be ready to investigate the kinds of decisions peojdie make through 
reasoning* The .next three lessons ‘wiH examine three types of prbb-> 
lens-rdecisions of faetj decisions of 'value and valae-iudgment/ and 
decisions of policy* 

Lesson 3 trie's to show the student how he can use deduction in 
<;piestions of fact. It also cautions him about what he cannot reasonably 
deduct . ■ Ihe introduction starts on a note of caution to warn the stu- 
dent away frem needless .argument about facts that can be checked^ ax^ 

'^to soggest that many decisions coniblne fact and iudgmenb. The first 
set of questions le«!s into a discussion of the kinds of problems that. 
can.be solved by deductions made from factual evidence and the kinds of 
problems that require other forms of reasoning for a sound conclusion. 

murde] 

1. Students should recognize that since the law defines first degree ^ 

most members of the Jury would accept the first assumption. ^ 

2. If the second statement is an instance of the first, the third 
statetnenb must be the conclusion. 

3. The district attorney will have* four main problems'. He must shew: 

i) that Mr. T was murderedj 2) that Madam X killed Mr. Y; 3) that 
she was of sound mind when she did the killing, and 4} that she did 
it with malice aforethought. ' 

4. Like the district attoniey^ the defense attomiey must investigate . 
the second.^3pEreini8e and in some way show that it is not an instance 
of the first pronise. Tou might cadi the attention of the class to 
the disagreement among psychologists about what constitutes a 
sound mind, and to the difficulty of proving a malicious intent. 

5. ^e statement might be established factually if the defense attorney 

resources ax^ access to all information. 

6., Sinca constitutes a sound' mind or malice aforethought is a 
matter of idegree^r this decision wcoiH-idtlsA^ on the ;}udg- 

ment of, the jury,- influenced^ perhaps^/ by the testimony of experts. 




u This:, section; Is 'devated toi examining seme of the pr^lems in draw- 

















ing ccH3j5lhi9i^it2)ovrfe th« dagger of 

sdsisteiqp^l^ cb^telogi a^tt|hii|. ^ students 

are first |^7sniaoifcprt£'«055«f^f^^ 

Speckled &iad,” in ‘iMch the detectire dlspla^ his pcwrers of instantao- 
e^ djBductloni r.^^elass -shoi^^hir^ IpasfMige criti«>- 

caily.ia^v4^^>i<^ with sooe profici^ency. Th^ should see^ for 

exsopie^ that mid mi^A possibly have gotten on the jacket sleeve soote . 
oth^r way* ' Also^ the? writer o^^ the stozy ioakes the. -woipan. 
higlily imidkely; when- she., goes^^torihe d^ office still clutching 

the train ticket ‘in her h&nd« 



Although detective fiction is not enjoying the popularity it did 
several years ago^ there may be enough nystexy stoxy addicts in the class 
to enjoy discussi^ the-detcc^pn^stethPdS' in such stdxies in the li^t 
of logical reasonings ^ Sose siudents wi3^ doubtless be familiar with 
the Berxy Mason TV series, and sane may recall the Nancy Drew kind of 
youth books that do violence to logic* . , 

An even morel iasiliar type :of conclusion, theoreticaliy based on 
fact should^ be identiflid>Xe in the advertisenents provided the students 
for study* Theyr should; see? that thena are virtually no facts at €dl in 
the first ad, and that the spaa^se facts in the second ad are clearly 
not the grounds on which the conclusion is to be based. Both ads pur- 
port to be factual, but they actually depend on insinuation* 






The erercise re^piires students to bring to class an advertisement 
that asks for a conclusion, and to be prepared to eaqxLain to the rest 
of the class whether- the conclusion is justified* Kiis may be treated 
as an infoxmal speaking assignment* 



In the ne:^ selection^ Bexmhley makes an indirect attack on con- 
fused thinking, l^fore the class discusses this selection it may be 
well to review the material on the use of negative evidence in deduction* 



QDESTB)N5^ FDR DISCPSSION , 

Substance • ^ 

Is Bi«5hleyeays5 alipvsr^ tp: x^|Ute Professor 

Bouvier*a/eoid^aivtipn^a^ 3 li^ cfurefW. not 

2. Aisigning&bpi^^clMW appa^ix^ly makes ^ the dbxy 

pfr>the~WMptsr.^thibMng$Pbwtr^^ 

h^- •; r-^s»4l5 $-X' cf C-fhnr ■ ‘iv-- . -V , . ... ,r .• , 

3* . £rrotm^<in^c«is«l reasoning include: 




niear ttMi to it ms iiqr* 

. -il‘ W I 

$n.j|^f6Vir..|L boeim. bo hod 

4 * tli« roaUy toHltis 9 rs^r in tutMaailag oeetirt in pmgnqph 5 * ^eord- 

in^toBwb3^> 

.- • / 

Jb^ oM^iu^ that haa yaaaottfng pomr will attaaift to do 
|ii^ it. cM eiXBlat do* 

. waap di 4 hot ^ta«pt i». xHHiMoga tho eaxda* 

2 hax 9 foM the, waap fai^ hM ibla to reaaon that it could not 
apa^a tito, carda* 

Ihe atudanba should araeogniaa that an infarenea drawn froai two 
negatlTs praa^aa provaa nothing* 

5 * Actua^^ Bpnphlar has iallan into aoeaetly th$ arror the Rrofaaao^ 
was wax|d^ aj^jiipat^ Ha is aaauaihg intalliganea in^^ tha wasp whan 
it aaog ib baba^ in an intallisaht waj« Ba aaaaa to ba proving 
tha H^asapr'a pointy but ha aigr aiao ba poking fbn at tha labor- 
ing of an bbrloua poii^* 



!• Tha ordar in tha aalaetion is chronological* 

2* Tha awhli<m of tha traatiaa allowa Banehlagr to spoof tha book* It 
parallbla tha Hrofasaor’a ^^atiidar*” 

3* Both Banehlagr and tha map w^ to bad crying. 

4* Tha opanihs and e^a of tha artiela ara cloaaly ralatad and halp 
tha unity of tha aalaetionk Ostanaibly Banchlay is stating at 
tha and tha solution to tha problon posad at tha baginning; actually 
ha is proving tha ftofassor's point* 



Bfaria 

1* ^ stud^a should hsEjlNi no troubia rtcognlsii^ Banchlay 

il loit^ in his uiuii vain' of buabl|ng*iittlMuih comady^ in this 
iltibld' #pbanc(^ W tHMphant iniecuratim^ . 



2* iBxiii^las of ihebngHdty for huiscr ilieluda calling tha wasp "Rsdga,” 
ajsoat iMippropriat^ or foinrtaan 

' old^ |ili hl|^ tha lilt lina of paragraph 2 



is %___ 









that Wwllr eou^ not pick u^ thO cazda, 

if harC|ui^j?ai^ wpofa,i^,o^ ^laaliuaa ha attpibutaa 
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3* lHBlU8iciM>f dttails^ Ma ^ 0 ^ ejurdt^ 

«1X sAiii. 1(9 give fais: article «ir of «o^(^igr* i» muki: 
quAll^ Igr Aiiag i& J-ookid^ JW ^ qailifieaUoae 

«ni ^ oMct;^ oitiior; thiigr ecuiad judicious until iadniined clotelr* 

* 

CTHOBB. Jfcwfifc iwniMiiHir 

i 

AIa Aa iigipint tiMtuld glTe tho |n o^f^rtunlty to mxk 

eroatifoly irit^ a-ftJWiWJyk that poeas Mna i^tatlono.. it«as 
in iH» lift pi$(vida a a^azti^rpoint foy rj M it oB l ivt aha^ aotilros* 
Tho assnqptionB tli^ wiko oim bo pointad oat in dioeusoiaa of tho 
papers^ and tho class may onjegr considering tho reasoning in the stories* 



The purpose of this lesson is to acquaint tho student with the 
kind of roaspnirg nte^ for roac^Uag doeiaipps in questions of ' 
value judfsint* ^ the unit gave tho olass saio 

understttadipg: of 1^ Idnd of prohlfiM^ eneountorid in these qiostions* 

Tho selecidbn fay Joeoph ffood Xrutch pmrides a different approach be- 
cause it queatim aeoopted sociftyj and should 

stisulat^ the students to> rosxaiins the values Kruteh points out> In 
decisions about ntlues the individual anst thnoocdi his (standards^ 
his criteria for ^udgi^ig idudi is good# idiat is ' ' m , and iihat is es- 
sential. Sines the first lesson asked the students to evaluate psoplOj 
or the hinds of ssrvice people rendered to the ccsaunity^ the students 
may need help to s^ the relation^p to this lessee. Here thS' evalu- 
ation ie not of pe^e.perfonaing service^ but of society itself— that 
ie to say# attitudes in society that underHe actions. 



smEmmmmoi 

aabttiBpt 

1. Sobs soienes teachers and laboratoxy physioXogists sseB to Kruteh 
to be reasoning thatj if students do not. think of snisBls as petsj 
causing the aniiMiTs to au^^ doss not hurt the students* itctuslly, 

' it night irsli develop the calloueness l^tch deplores. Other 
teachers sseii to believe that anything that faeeinate's the students 
ie justified and that they can believe only idiat they see* The 
overall aeain^ion to t«hich Kruteh takes exeepticn is that anything 
done in the hme of sciense is justified. 

2. Kruteh is of course attaeking this reasoning* 

IfanN^rfsid Huxl^‘mrg 0(4 autho^dtypfor the 

Using theiJ*'nt:rong$statenents eu^ Krutch*s^ point .effectively. 

B* It is the duty of society of prevent cruelty to aniaals in 
laboratory experiasnts requiring that the workers proceed 
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.SfelSSl*?. «!»##life.^ts|t^ 8ei«s^^ ^«|ig^. wch 

# i»?«w^ t#> *Se» &#* <*«•» 

. noi^«t&« i^ljpeljir^ )3Utvitr- ij^ aoblitcl in hia^ nefl^ 




jC« ^ Im 

D, 



M woi^ haara to draw 






&0 0l^fne0~ f roB foor English faiUows is verjr sffsctivs. 

T^§k, fl9U^%; pptmdJO!^ mm 2^ oi^ ^eej^ed 

.4# jih^siwE ^’00^|hU^ A sjinilar 

liir- jli|ii^,i,^j^ bjiwt ga^ioritj for EmcJh's 

ax^M^v 

; that^^^ should b 0 ah^ mad: should 

b# show thAt bs tc;^ scnothii^s or 

|i^0Asa^ anough to provida an ^uss for the czuSltT". 



S. 



3* ia PS!^ needlass pr ca^ousad^ e^ ri ments ^t 

in^et: AUff^ft^\^'':ani1^^ on t^-#qi:Qn^ ^Adless., cruelty 
Inu^ lh% Jbanpp the. hu»an Who 



4 . 



XZ^bthdi^ to hire changed actually hare 

only chained fom« fonaer acceptance of cruelty to a nin al s 
for entertaiznent has been ruled out hy law, and we call the change 
IgSOfiffsi hoNever^ cruelty to animals is not much different if it 
jliitfi^d by science* Men now do not consider religion 
ii^^^rtfttzt eitough; to J^^iiy crueli^> but they do consider sfciepce 
ei^uiih, 



5 * 



j^nutch condeians ^ attituda t^t seienoe is iaqportant enough to 
4usti^ uzmeceseaiy e a^ he dai^ores the callpusness that 

iuch w He objectr to cruelty, jpf^icularly the 

liatisnai^^ fonas* 



^ructure 

l«t stairatioorof-a^li'^Wt id 

thfe ..rOTaatsd ..wc^ li^on is the first specific link, and stajpeation 
rseuisiitfo^ ^ 

' ' /*> i.V‘/ t . 

2* ’ The final sentence repeats the central idea* 












’I ^ 



l»,rrTh#yfirei/iprp^ shock the reader* Krutch takes 

a^raz^e of m ^ Wnmord paragraph liien he ehows that 
tortuid^ rats and mice in scientific experiiiezits is not so very 

yet ubereis we are repelled by the 
tip^iTWliCdbpt the second as natural* 
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2* The two sitiuKtions «rt not mip^ofod to be exeetljr tlikOj einee the 
end xlee ere used for poapoBM of edQcet2;Jii. Hie effect on 
the inliielji is the Brnm, end ihereteihn ceUcnsnese in people 
is auch the ewi* 

« 

3* trvtch jpote the word edaoet*^*^ in (^otee beeeuee he doM not be- 
Here thet the e^fiiiinte er^ ree^ edueetionel; thejr beccne e 
|»mree fosm of pleeture. 

4* The ^lotetion froei *^e Aneient Heriner” r«dnde the reeder thet 
etudento ere ten^ in llteretere to eondnan neediest killing* The 
tone of the refhtetlon it ironic; e bright student would reelise 
thet the Telnet people sUbteribe to are incooeistent with tdiat he 
can obterre* The ute of the word crlttere ctrries on the irocgr* 

The fiiglieh teeeher is ttrestlng th# eelue of tU life idiile the 
biolosf teeeher is etreeaing e»ctlx the opooeite — eritteare ere 
eaqpendable* 

5* The use of s£ course end Jjgl. in peregn^ 4 end nertiepe in pere^ 
greph 10 reinforeee Kruteh*s contention that beeeute science het 
becone pouerfbl^ eeientieta beUeve thet thegr ehould here no re- 
strictim* The reetrictlone on crueltj eziet in theozy but do 
not elwigrt operate in prectice* 



The writing escignsent is intended to tUcw the student to reason 
about values. The subject siatter is within hie range; he is asked to 
evalnate a echool or fflsily activl^, aaqidain why it is valuable or 
iaportent, and show how it reflects eosnsndsble attitudes. If he pre- 
fers^ he nsgr object to the ectivitj he selects sa reflecting sttitudee 
not to be e p ppoved by pe^le. Ih either case, hs should review hie 
sssugsptione ee he plans hie paper, and he should give hie ressone. 

Since qaeetions of value and Rations of policy ars cloealy related 
the student is led into a brief dieeuesion of Krutch’s essay ae sug- 
geatii^ a prliey becauea of the values he has defined* Kruteh does 
not directly advocate a policy, but he clearly thinks sosis restriction 
should be put on cruel saqperiaiente. Hie attention to values points 
0 ^ the bed effeete of the present procedures. 

♦ . * 

Students can learn free, tranefoznlng Kruteh U thesis into If -then 
eentencee. They ehould be able to see at onea that policy quoetione 
wet deal with coneeqfiienoee • If a wise policy is foUowed, then the 
results' ere desirable; if it it not followed, or if a bed policy is 
foUowsd, the results are undesirable. 



smmiWSjmmmBB. 

1h* cgptloMl taalld. on vaju* aiMtloo* to .Ucar th* 
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In the preceding unit« students have learned some basic principles of 
sound reasoning; they have se«i that conclusions can be justified only if 
they rest upon accepteble premises* hi some kinds of writings however* 
the author wants to proceed from an impossible premise which he asks the 
reader to accept for the moment as if it were true* for purposes of humor 
or imaginative exploration of an idea* He sets up a kind of hypothesis and 
asks If this were true* what would happen? Science fiddon is an obvious 
examine; in order to tell a story* the author must use impc^sible assump*'. 
tions* and man^ o^er kinds of fiction employ the same-p:^ciple« Humorous 
writing* too* is frequently based on following impossible premises* But 
when the author asks the reader to suppose that an impossible premise is 
true* he still must make what follows seem likely; if he bases his story* for 
example* on the l^fpothesis that people can move around on the moon* he 
must still make the reader believe that the events he describes could happen; 
they must be true to the actions of people as we can observe them in reed 
life* This is the principle of plausibility* The accepted laws of science may 
be suspended* but not the accepted laws of human behavior* 

In this unit the student explores various kinds of writing based on the 
principles of plausibility and is given the opportunity to try his hand at im«* 
aginitive writing in which Ms problem Is to maintain crediMlity within the 
framework of an imagined or an impossible situation* The unit closes the 
year's work with a stu^ of somewhat lighter materials than he has formerly 
worked with and allows him to exercise the powers of his imagination* 

How then does an auiiu>r give the ring of truth to his writing? Even in the 
realm of the fanciful* plausibility is of necessity an element in all good 
speaking and writing* This quality is acMeved in a variety of ways* some 
subtle* some obvious* most of them easily understood by a student on tMs 
level* most of them* in fact* rhetorical principles he has already learned 
in units previously studied in this curriculum* 

When an author writes of the period in which he and his readers live* it 
may not be difflcijslt for him to acMeve an air of plausibility because both he 
and Ms readers know that the authenticity of Ms material can be checked* 
When* however* the author chooses to recreate the past or to forecast the 
future* the fact that his ideas may be entirely imfamiliar to his readers will 
probably make Ms meiliods of expansion and support subject to closer scru- 
tiny* 

The models in these lessons have been chosen with this point in mind* Of 
the six presented for stuefy* three recreate the past and three are projec- 
tions of a possible future* The two selections from Marchette Chute's 
Shakespeare of Ivondon illustrate the responsibility of an author to the read- 
er in n^idng certain that what is being presoited is as near the truth as the 
author is able to make it* They also illustrate the way in which richness of 
dete^ can— as Chute herself put it in her introduction to the book— laaild a 
"mosaic** of the times easy for the reader to envision* The excerpt from 
Thornton Wilder's Tito Ides of March Illustrates the power of the first per- 
son statement in the" form of Tetters to sound the authentic note* ilt should 
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also provide another interpretation of the character of Juliiie Caeaar for a 
class alrea<|3r familiar with Shakespeare's interpretaticn* ) 

Witiiin the ftwmework of the short story« “The Portable Phoaognq>h, “ 
Wedter Yin Clark develops a thesis concerning the nature of man 

and how his nature may affect his fixture on this planet. Here again^ much 
that is famllar to the reader is brou^ into the foreground to prepare him 
for accepting the fact that man has brought himself to this pass, the end of 
civilixatikm. 



In contrast to the soniber quality "The Portable Phonograph" are two 
lighter selections, "The Rea<fing Machine" and "Sfaunpildng on the Moon, " 
both satirical interpretations of current trends. You may decide ihit for 
your paxrticular class, one or the Other of these is the better to use if you 
do not wish to use bb^ These models have been jdaced at the end of the 
unit because»-being journalistic in style and in tone— *they may serve 

to germinate ideas for the kind of wHting sugg^ed In tiie final writing as- 
signment. Other students with a more sober tom of mind may stilly of 
course, look for inspiration in *The Portable Phonograph. " 



Three exercises and three assignments in writing grow out of a study of 
the models. The assignments do not demand research,, and the students are 
ftee to concentrate on the warning. The final writing assignment invites the 
students to use their own inventiveness in projecting the future, at the same 
time keeping their writing within the limits of plausibility. 
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LESSON I 
PART A 



QIJESTIONS FOR STUDY 
SUBSTANCE 

!• Wbat were the means bgr wMch the Londoners entertained themselves ? 
*■ i^After reading this exeerpt. the students should be able to enumerate the 
varioiK kinds of entertainments enjoyed Londoners: the Lord Mayor’s 
Show; the glittering ai^earances of <^een Elisabeth and her retinue; the 
tilt«*3Wd shows; the public executionB; the large funeral processions; the 
many exhibitions of strange antinalB and freakish people; the public trials; 
the cock«di^it8 and the bearHbaiiing; the theater* 

2* What influence did their taste in entertahiment have on the kind of 
theater produced for their enjoyment? •—The whole intent of this selection 
is to sb^ how the Londoner's taste in entertainment influenced the kind of 
productions offered at the theater* If students have made the list suggested 
in the first question* they should have jto difficulty in relating the public in* 
terest in pageantry* natural wmders* foreign lands* murder trials* etc* * 
to the kind of theater flare discussed in the final paragraph* 

(This mi|^ be an opportunity for the teacher to point out the appeal of the 
theater as a source of vicarious experience in an age when the expansion of 
the known world through exploration provided a tremendous stimidus to the 
acquisition of knowledge* ) 

3* Find the specific references the author has used to document her 
statements* ——The specific references used to support the statements 
should be fairly easy for the students to discover* The details throui^iout 
seem to be drawn from descriptive accounts of the London of that day* The 
quotation marks* used occasionally* suggest to the reader that the infor- 
mation has been drawn from a contemporary account* References to a hang- 
ing at Wapping* the Babington conspiracy* the report of a traveler from 
Kremzow* the Star Chamber hearings at Westminster* specific dates (the 
30's and 1586)* and specific titles of plays all support the reader's impres- 
sion that the author ham relied upon specific contemporary sources as the 
basis for her statements* 

4* What kinds of documents were probably consulted in order to build 
this ^'mosaic'* of London life in the 1580's? —From examination of ^e text 
alone* it is not possible to state definitely the exact nature of the references 
consulted by the author* The student can only speculate about the matter* 
Officiid government records may have been the source of information con- 
cerning the lord Mayor's Show* the appearances of Queen Elixabeth* the 
Babingw^Ckmspiracy^ and the $tar Chamber bearings at Westminster* 

Since descriptive pamphlets are twice mentioned* it is probable that these 
were used as A source for many statements* The traveler's account of bis 
stii^ -in^London iS; obviously another source* The titles and the nature of the 
plays performed may have come from reading copies of old playbills or from 
a record of government licenses granted for the performance of these plays* 



o 
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STRUCrrURE AND STYLE 



L Suggest % title tbat yoa c<Mider appropriate for this passage^ 

Probably Eateiteinmente . Jjoadoa Sntertainm«its . and iUnuaements in 
Shakeapeare*s London will be typical of the iitiea offereHI 

* - '' "i . 

2« Wbat dc^ the purpose of the first paragraph seem to be? (Remember 
that this selection has been takoi from a longer work* ) Find the ten-word 
statement poihtiiig to the thou developed in this particular selection. • 
Close reai^g of the first paragraph stould reveal to the student that it 
serves as a bridge between the life a young man (Shakespeare) has been liv- 
ing at Stratford and the life he will now be living in the city of London. Stu- 
drats should have no difficulty in selecting the ten-word statement forecast- 
ing the content of the subsequent paragra^is: • • nowhere in England were 

people more intent on enjoying themselves 



ossa 



3. How has ^e author used paragraph Indentations to assist the reader 
in following the thought? —The author's paragraph indentation neatly co- 
incides with each new kind of entertainment discussed. 

Paragrai^ 2: Entertainments oHered by the ruling class (Lord Mayor’s 



Paragraph 3: 
Paragraph 4; 
Paragraph 5: 
Paragraj^ 6: 
Paragraph 7; 
Paragraph 8: 



Queen Elizabeth's^ the kni$^'s 
Executions— a public show 
Funerals 

Strange creatures 
The Star Chamber hearings 
Cock-fights and bear-baiting 
The theater 



4. What two words, appearing in every paragraph, serve as a means of 
tying the subject matter together? —It win probably be quite apparent that 
the recurring words serving to tie the selection together are London and Lon - 
doners. 

5. Paragraphs 2. 3. 6. and 7 all contain words associated with the the- 
ater. List them. How does the choice of these words help to promote the 
author's purpose? —A thou^itftil reading of this selection should reveal 
to the stud^t Hiat the author's purpose is to show that the entertainments 
enjoyed by Londoners of Shakespeare's time had an influence on the kind of 
plays produced. Finding and listing the theatrical terms should make the 
student aware of one means used by the author to achieve this purpose. 

In paragraph 2 the student will find London shows. Lord Mayor's 
show , amateur showman, spectacular appearances, determined 
dressinif-up. tilt-yard show . 

In paragraph 3 he will find went to their death lilke actors, final 
speeches, chief performer , day at IKe tfaeatrw . 

m paragrajph 8rha will find entertainment , theatirically minded 
audience, good seatii r usher. 

In paragraph? he will^find admisaion. performers who danced . 



ERIC 
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m dlcnce. 

Suppoiie that the author had chosen to use the "young man up from the 
country (the of the firat pinigraph) as a link between paragraphs. Would 

this have been acceptable* or is the writing better as it stands? --—A gfx>d 
way for tiie studerd to answei^ this qaestion satisfactox^y Would be for him to 
hsike "a young man tip from the ddiintry would see" (or would notice , or 
wt^nld obser^ or would alko hote ) a of the opening statement in each 
pa.twgmpi; The rei/iulting monotony should be dbvious. 

What two general statements are made about the London theater in 
parL^graph 8? Where are these sentences placed in the paragraph? Where 
are \\he specific details that develop the general statements? How does the 
sentence structure he^ you to see the details supporting each statement? 

The first general statement "... whatever a Londoner's interests might 
be* there was sure to be a play in town that would suit him • . • • " serves 
as a link between the various kinds of entertainment (hscussed in the pre- 
ceding paragn^)hs and the discussion of the theater that follows. The ex- 
psnsion of this statement continues until the middle of the paragraph* carried 
along by structures that maintain the relationship ( . .. If he read. . . If he 

liki^ . . . H we^ interested ... and if ^ wye interested « . . ). Midway 
in the paragraph there is a subtle introdiictioa of the titles oi^ F^ys and of the 
sugges^n of an audience interested in ideas as well as in spectacles. These 
deti^ culminate in a summary statement that could lead into a discussion of 
the sources of the plays or of an expanded statement on the nature of the Lon- 
don theater audience. 

Why do you think the discussion of plays has been left until last? What 
effect is created in paragraph 8 by bringi^ together ideas developed in pre«* 
vious paragraphs? —The reason for placing the discussion of the theater 
last should by this time be obvious to the student. He should see that the 
most important position has been reserved for tfcds discussion because the 
position makes possible the bringing together of all references to other modet 
of <mtertainment with the purpose of showing how they all culminated in the 
theater. 

9. The point of view of a writer toward his subject is often shown by the 
way he writes about it* As Marchette Chute reports the entertainments en- 
joyed by the Londoners of Shakespear's time* does she take a definite atti- 
tude toward these pleasures? Does approval or disapproval orany other attitu 
seem to he implied in her choice of words or the way shd puts them together? 
—This piece writing seems to he a completely objective report* the 
statements seemingly free of judgment words and expressing neither approv- 
al nor disapprovaL In spite of this objectivity of statement* however* the 
richness of detail and the robust quali^ of the writing communicate a relish 
and enthusiasm for the material and a sense of enjoyable participation in the 
spirit of the times. 

10. What qualities in this writing make you believe that this is the way 
things were in Shskespeare’s time? —The students will probably see that 
the author’s apparent enthusiasm for her subject as well as the great care 
she has used in gathering the material makes the reader feel that he is* in- 
deed* reading an authentic account of London as it was in the days of Shake- 
speare. 
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LE^Nl 

Parts 



QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 



^mimd# did ihft EHMbaU^ put upon iiu» af^r?^-Ia |h$ 
first cau^lad tiie WinwiX statemeut cpaccrrpi^tha^' 

dzx&ut^d of the actor* The remainder of the selec- 
tion~^'^ ainpSfica^oa of 

• ' ' , Jl : ^ “ 

: 2» ^9^ W9S it diMcult to n^Uce ftabbingB and deaths convincing on the 
EiiJsaMhw 8 «**^TiHi ^ct that the were pc^ormed in davU|^ 
close ip :&e audi^.eir~ and tiiat ^ andienoe demanded real blood and gpre« 
made it alnK>pt necessai^ for th^ actors to be niMters of slei^-of-hand 
as weS as to ha^ special stage-properties available to assist in the illusion. 

3, What were the two basic qualifications of the actor? ^••The students 
xnay find the basic qualificatioas of the actor briefly summarised in para- 
l^^h two (strong body good voice). 

4« Wl^ dp 70U thlnk thc author devotes so much space to the fencing 
matches^ dusls« and violent deaths? --Students may find two reasons for 
the author's deVot^ so much time to the duels, facing matches, and the 
violent deaths. Some may say that the withor's purpose is to include unusual 
material to interest the modem reader. Others will see that the space de- 
voted to these matters streng^ns and gives enq>hasis to the final statement 
conc^eming the inmortance of the voice u • • more important than any of 
o^bers^'. .r . • ). 

It mi|^t be interesting to have the class consider whether or not a dis- 
cussion of the importance of the actor's voice could have achieved the same 
emphasis. 

5. What specific references indicate that the author has done considerable 
research before organizing the statement on the actor? —There are several 
speciOlc referencep pointing to thO author Vi research. altbougli» as she states 
in dse pr^ace to Shweespeam of Londom hhe has not made any attempt to 
document eaedi statement* Sihii^ts will probably npte some of the following, 
specific references: 

• .a well-known actor by 1592. and Chettie says he was an excellent 
one*..** 

*'. • .that of Lord Strange, began its career ... 

*’« . .andon one such pocasipn atthe Swan . • 

'ilicif^d Tarletom a comic ai^r of the 80'i • • • ** 

".i • .j^4siag|^r mios atafl^ere4into St* Paul's eburebyard . r • 

”Ih *t1ie Battle of Alcazar' ... ** 

*jTheo „ 

-A' trayolpr SfuJiiUi ^iaiar' ssdd » . . 

*' • ; .the schools of Iiondoa taU|^ intricate steps ... 






mQm 

'-A^visitovi/(y^^oii66^ot^ « «wat<ched • • .and 

ii<>tiik% •“-■ '-• *'" ■ ->i - • • •- - --.i -'-"■ 

d single setor played • • • " 
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^RUCTIIR© AN0 STYIiB 

1« Whatneeessary skills c$ the^mctor mentioned in paragraph 1 are later 
de^lbped more fony^ each in an entire j^agraph? «^-The skills of the ac- 
tor moxtioned in paragraph one and fully develc^ed In stibsequ^i paragraphs 
are iencim^ dinci^g^ Shd acrobatics . 

' 1 * • 

2« The stage production problem discussed at length in paragraph 5 was 
first introduced as a single statement in paragraph !• Find the statement* 
^^he pro Action problem first mentioned in paragraph one and amplified 
in paragr&ph five is imjdied in the statement^ ^*He worked on a raised stage 
in the glare of the afternoon sun. " 

3. In paragraphs 1 and 2 find other word groups reiterating the statement 
that acti^ was *'iio>t an easy profession. ” —There are several phrases re- 
iterating the idea that acting was not an easy profession* Students will prob;- 
ably point to the following: 



" * « .a strenuous period of training ..." 

'* • • • in pli^ that made strenuous demands upon his skill . 

II - ^ ^ ^ It 

It 



ft 



• • 



. . • intelUgenee and rigorous discipliae • 

• • •the hard school oi the Slizabethan theatre . 



If 



w a 



4. How is the general thesis menUdned in question 3 kept alive in sub- 
sequent paragraphs? Bind specific references. —After reiterating in 
paragraphs 1 ami 2 the point that acting was not an easy profession^ the 
author keeps the idea alive by a number of subsequent references. Students 
may find.the following: 

** . • .an actor had to know how to take violent falls • • . *' (par. 3) 

'* . . iin staging hand^-hand combats the aetor^s training . . . 

(par. 4) 

•* . . .long^ grueling hours of practice . . (par. 4) 

•*. . . a degree of training and of pl^ical coordination^ ... (par.4. 

” ♦* . ; ah ihdicatioh of the risks this sort of work involved . • , (par. 4) 
**; * ;,if amateurs were talented. . .professionals. . .were expected 
(par$.3) 

^ .subordinate or beginning actors were expected to handle . . . '* 

(paav^l ^ If / 

'The London theatre was no place for physical weaklings . (par. 7) 

‘ StUdUnts wiU df^ see that the entire selection develops the idea that 

-eetiegWMoi leiay profession^ - but they ihould also see that these clear- 

5. hi this selection, the author is concentrating on the subject of the 
actor’s txifpngr bU^^sas* not "fOrgbtten^hat thlS'^^^^^ a part of the larger 






subject being devd^ped in Shakespeare of London* Find the statements point- 
ing to this lugger subject^ ux<t notice iiow the auihor manages to keep ^ds 
subject before i^der whttn developing the particular subject at band. — 
Several stetexnents in this selection keep reminding the reader that this dis- 
cussion of the actor is part of a larger subject. The students win probably 
discover the specific references eMily! 



"• • • and an actor like Shakespeare • • • " (par. 2) 

"Since he was a well-known actor by 1502 • • . be must have had. . . 
(par. 2) 

'’A young actor like Shakespeare ... (par. 4) 

" . . .John Shakespeare must have had a strong, well-made body • . . 
must have passed on the inheritance ..." (par. 7) 



6. Why do you think the information in paragraph 7 is used at this point? 
Could it have been used earlier or is it more effective here? Why? —It 
will doubtless be evident to most students that the discussion in paragraph 7 
concerning the demands nuuie upon the beginning actors is placed in order of 
climax in relation to all of the basic demands of an actor's preliminary train* 
ing. The phrase in addition to all this (as if tj^ were not enough) is of 
course the due. It wortfieiSle to consider briefly the total effect 

<m the selection if this material on, the beginning actor had been placed ear- 
lier. 



7. Why does the author choose to discuss last the need for a good voice? 
How has she used the tog discussion of acrobaticB, fencings and death scenet 
to emphasise thin re<]uirement? —Their previous analysis of the selection 
should make it easy for the students to see that the simple statement He 
had to have a ^d voice" achieves weight and importance when preceded 

by the elaborate discussions of the other qualifications and the introdictory 
phrase ". « • xnore important than any of the others ... 

8. In paragraph 2, and again in paragraph 4, the author uses a verb 
phrase structure less definite and less authoritative than the other verb 
phrases used in the same paragraph. In paragraph 7 the same stxjicture 
is used in a similar situation. Find the verb phrases. Why was the use of 
this phrase structure necessary? Does the use of this phrase give you more, 
or less, confidence in the author as a creator of an authentic historical p^t? 
—The verb phrases referred to in this question (and found in paragraph 2 
and again in paragraph 4) are used responsibly by the author to indicate that 
her statements in these instances are based on hypothesis. The phrases 
are: must have had, must have gone, must have taught. 

It might be well at this point to mention again the wealth of material ex- 
tant concerning the London of Shakespeare's time and the dearth of coatempo* 
rarv sources relating to Shakespeare himself, in spite of the volumes schol- 
aziha^'^^ed to him. The fact that Chute takes care to label her hypo- 
thetical statements by the choice of the verbs makes it more likely that the 
reader will accept her many positive (though undocumented) statements as 
plausible and authentic. 

9. Another expression used twice in paragraph 7 accomplishes the same 
purpose as the verb phrase in question 4. What is the expression? —The 
expression sfasily found in paragraph 7 accomplishing the same purpose as 



the must have in an earlier p^agraph is of course ft is safe to assume . 



Notes la tir^rihg these questions with students in the classroom, it was 
discovered that some few had the feeling that must carried with it a sense 
of ddHhit^ess and positive statement, an interpretation quite contrary to 
the writer's intent. Possibly these students were using the interpretation 
of mast as It codsts in thw espression it must be done, or you hor^ do it. 
These studimts needed help in seeing tfiat the naist in this selecti<m Si^caies 
onl^ Sr strong conviction on the part Of the author that her statement is true 
and does not represent the expression of a so-called "absolute truth. " 



EXERCnSE 



The exercise has been directed toward Shakespeare's Julius Caesar in 
the interMt of integrating some of the teaching matexiids and thus saving 
time. Several problems are involved in the assignment for the student: 
trying to put himself into the spirit of tbe times, using in a new fashion in- 
form&on obtained from the selection dealing with the actor, and applying 
this information to a specific situation. ^ 

If challenged, students should be able first of alf to justify their choices 
of characters to play on ilie basis of time limits, even thoufp they may have 
other valid reasons for their choices. They will need to project themselves 
imaginatively into the sitoadon in terms of spertflo items of apparel wd 
stage-properties. Finally# they will need to see that attentiiMi to specific 
detail will increase the sense of reality each is trying to achieve and will 
make it more likely that the other class members will accept the writing as 
plausible. 



ASSIGNMENT FOR WRITING 

This assignment gives students some experience in writing a historical 
account without the problem of historical research. The research problem 
has been purposely avoided because it would complicate the assignment un- 
duly and put the emphasis on historical research rather than on invention 
and good writing. 
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PRECEDING EAGfiSMiSSlIiG 



QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 
SUBSTANCE 

1« At wh«t time of yeer do the evezits of this story occur? In what part 
of the world? —Students can find many clues revealing that the action of 
the story occurs in late autumn; "the precious remnants of wood. . « had to 
be saved for the real cold"; "V of wild geese fledsouth"; "leafless alders 
and willows"; and "the creek was already silent imder ice. " The place of 
the action cannot be exactly located. The movement of the wild geese in- 
dicates the northern hemisphere; the references to the prairie wolf and the 
grass and weed stalks of the prairie all point to the plains region of north 
central United States. 




2. What furnishings does Doctor Jenkins have in his cave? How had he 
obtained them? —Listing the meager fUmishings of Doctor Jenkins' cell— 
the earth bench, the two old and dirty army blankets, the tin utensils, the 
books, the portable phonogn^. and the records— should present no diffi- 
culties for students. They should also recognise the significance of the word 
army . 

3. Why are the men living as they are? Support your answer with clues 
from the story. —Students can discover the references to the great war 
that has left these men existing as they are: "The frozen mud still bore the 
toothed inq>res 8 of great tanks^'; pits that were "scars of gigantic bombs"; 
"tangled and multiple barbed wire"; "a shelving di\>ch with small caves. " 

4. How old are these men? —The class may find it interesting to spec- 
ulate why the author has chosen to have ah age groups except the very young 
represented. 

5. What do you learn about the education and background of these men? 
—It should be obvious to students that these are cultured men who find the 
inspiration of Shakespeare, the Bible. M^y Dick. The Divine Comedy and 
great music essential to their remaining kimatt. StuBento wul probably no- 
tice many other clues indicating the needs of these men: the musician's de- 
spair that he can no longer listen to the music in his mind; Doctor Jenkins' 
comments. "I thought that I knew all of Shelley bv heart. " and "I have saved 
what I love; the soul of what was good in us here"; and the remark by the man 
who wanted to write. "You will have a litUe soul left until you die. " 

64 Have you any idea why the man who wants to write suggests that "New 
Yozik" be played? 

7. Can you tlbink of a reason why the musician prefers Debussy? 

t and ?4 These two questions are offered merely as matters that stu- 
dents may enjoy/ considering, the text itself providing ho answers. 

8 . How is the musician^s appreciation or the music different from that 
of the others? Can yoa explain why the musician does not thank Doctor 



JenkitiiS? — «l*he author makea tha poiitrt that the tmi8ician% appreciatioa 
^^raa different from that of other mem ''hi all the men except ibm musician^ 
there occurred rapid aequeneea of tragically heightened recoUectioiu He 
hei^d xiotMng hut what waa there* " It would be difficult to deacribe what 
any^e heaiW Iub he liatGoa to muaic« but atudenta can aee that a muaician 
mi{^ hear the notea and the way they are handled in a way the average lia- 
tener doea not. 

9. Why doea Doctor Jenkins leave the phonograph open? •••Some stu- 
dents will probably realize that leaving the phonograph open is ain^ily a 
courteous gesture. 



10. Do you think there is a reason why at least one of the men doea not 
offer to play host at their next meeting? —At this point in the discuasioa 
the class can see the reason why these men do not offer to play host to Doc- 
tor Jenkins: they have nothing to offer in return for his hospitality, neither 
records nor books. Students must be aware of this, or they will not be able 
to understand the conclusion of the story. 



U. Why has the author chosen not to tell us in detail of the events that 
have preened the incident he is relating? —In previous years students 
should have learned that a good writer does not include material that is not 
important to hia story. If at this point the students cannot see that the e- 
vents preceding the incidmt the author is relating are not needed because 
they are unimportant, you mig^ bring the ictea up again during the discus- 
sion of the author's purpose. 



12. Is there any reference to man's way of life as a cause for this pres- 

ent state of affairs? If so, where is it? —Doctor Jenkins makes one ref- 
erence to man's way of life as a cause for this present state of affairs: • . 

what do we know of those who will come after us ? We are the doddering 
remnant of a race of mechanical fools. 1 have saved what I love; the soul 

of what was good in us here; perlmps the new ones will make a strong enough 
beginning not to fall behind when they become clever. " 

13. in the paragraph next to the last, the doctor is described as "peer- 
ing and listening. Why is he listening so intently? —Students should 
easily discover that the doctor is listening for the "sound of suppressed 
eoui^Sing. " 

14. hi the last paragraph, study all the references to the canvas door. 
What significance do you attach to these? —The many references to the 
emvM door are easy enou|^ to find and should, of course, make the atu- 
denta aware tfaattiie doctor wants to be certain no one is outside observ- 
ing his movements or preparing to enter. 

15. What is the significance of the last sentence of the story? —The 
last sentence brings the whole episode into focus. At this point the reader 
should have become folly aware of the implications of this story. He now 
should understand that the desperate hunger of Doctor Jenkins' three neigh- 
bors, the young tnusician in particular, makes them a dangerous threat to 
Ms present way of llfOi poor though it is. You should perhaps call attention 
to the word comfortable, meaning providing conditions that make for securi- 

iZf 




16, Does the airtbor of this story leave you with the impression that these 
are the last men on earth? If not, what other possibilities are suggested in 
the story? ‘j— D octor Jetikins* remark, quoted earlier, "•••perhaps the 
new ones will xsmke a strong enough beginning not to fall behind when they 
become clever, " indicates that the author does not intend to leave the im- 
pression that these are the last men on earth. Some students may point out 
otl^r indications that life is going on: "the darker shadows of young trees 
trying again, " "the scars of gigantic bombs, their rawness already made a 
little natural by rain, seed and time, " 

17, What are the elements in this story that make you accept it? —An- 
swers to this question will vary. Most students will probably agree that man 
may be stupid enough to destroy 2iis civilization, and all but the immature 
students will probably also find the characters and their attitudes believable. 



STRUCTURE AND STYLE 

1, Which two cf the men do we see most clearly? Select the details that 
enable us to see them. Why didn't the author give the men names ? Why 
didn't he describe them all in detail? What adjective does the author use to 
describe the man who wanted to write? (He uses the same word to form a 
manner adverb, } --- Stud:^nts should be able to see that the author brings to 
life the two central figures in the story, leaving the two middle-aged men 
as shadowy outlines, the one who wants to write being characterized as 
"harsh. " 

The details that enable us to seo Doctor Jenkins are easily found: "He 
was an old man, his long, matted beard and hair gray to nearly white. The 
shadows made his brows and cheekbones appear purled, his eyes and cheeks 
deeply sunken. His big hands, roug^ with frost and swollen with rheumatisni; 
were awkward but gentle at their task, " M^y references to his painful move 
ments— "rose with slow pain, " "groaning at the movement"— testify to the 
physical misery of his existence. 

The youne musician is lightly sketched. His continual coughing and the 
statement, '^Writing implied a greater future than he now felt able to con- 
sider, " suggest a mort^ illness. At one time we see "his thin, homy hand 
pulling at his light beard" and later witness his agony over the music. 

Students will probably reaUze the the name "Doctor Jenkins" gives added 
importance to the old man, and that it is also convenient for the author to 
be able to use the name occasionally; that the title, the musician is adequate 
for the sec(md important figure; and that the other two men, being subor- 
dinate, are allowed to remain anonymous. 

2, What words in the first paragraph set the mood of the story? What 

is this mood? What references throughout the story maintain the same mood 
(Consider, for instance, the flight of the geese and the howl of the wolf, }— 

the first words of the story. "The red sunset, with narrow, black, cloud 
strips like threats across it> " the author begins to set the mood of the story: 






tMs is a world in which everythiiig and everyone may be a threat. Students 
will probably see bow the autiior develops this mood idmost in^rceptibly 
in such references as these: 

• .the mute darkness and greater cold of night. ..." 

"A sensation of torment, of two-sided, impredlctable nature, arose from 
the stillness of the earth air beneath the violence of the up{^r air« • • « 
"•••dead, matted grass, •• " 

"• • * dome of the darkling earth, ••• " 

Other references throus^xnxt the story maintain the mood, "A V of wild 
geese fled south" sets the scene in autumn, when life begins to die. "The 
smell and expectation of snow" brings to mind winter and death— a symbol- 
ical ^eat reinforced in the next paragraph: "the terrible cold, in which a 
man could not live for three hours imwarmed. " Actually, the author has not 
fully developed the mood of the story until the last sentence. 

3, What musical terms are used to describe the selection played? What 
other words has the author used to describe the music? —Students trained 
in music will find the musical terms: dissonance, dieaonagt . resohitions^ 
diminiflhiaenis. interlude. All students can find the passage describing the 
music. 

4, The author conq>ares Doctor Jenkins to a "prehistoric priest perform- 
ing a fateful ceremonial rite, " When does he make this comparison? Make 
a &st of references that continue this comparison. —Students will easily 
locate in paragraph 4 the comparison of Doctor Jenkins to a "prehistoric 
priest, " They slxmld also be able to find many other references continuing 
this comparison: "ritualistic gaze, " "religious attention, " "attitude of wor- 
ship, " etc. 

5, What do you notice about the paragiaphing and punctuation of some of 
the conversation? Why has the author paragraphed and punctuated in this 
my? •••wphe paragraphing and punctuation of the quotations are worth no- 
ticing. Students vdll discover that when the same speaker continues for two 
paragraphs, the paragraphing indicates a pause or a sli^ break in thought, 
and that the author's omission of the quotation mark at the end of the first 
paragraph of conversation is a signal that the same person is continuing to 
talk. 

6, What is the NP of almost every sentence in the last paragraph? Why 
has the author used this NP? —In the last paragraph it should be apparent 
that the author uses in order to focus on his central figure and to make 
clear the chief purpose of the story. 

7, Where has the au^r discussed setting? Why has he chosen to dis- 
cuss it at this point? 1 b the season of the year sigidficant? Is the region 
significant? Would the tropics have served the author's purpose as well? — 
Previous discussion should have made the students aware that the author 
has used setting to create the mood of the story. They should not find it 
difficult to see that setting the story in the tropics, where survival is much 
easier, would weaken the structure of the story. 
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8* There are three parts In this story* What is accomplished in each? 
—The three pmrts of the story are clear: the introduction,, developing 
setting and mood; the ^cident the author uses to make his {poixA; and the 
conclusion in which the author makes evident his main purf^se* 

9* Would "The Phonogxaph" bo as good a title as ‘'The Portable Phono- 
graph-'? Why or why not? ---The ^cussion of the title in perhaps not too 
important* It does> however, offer an opportunity for the students to see 
that ^ word portable epitomizes the life led by these mime 

10* Sui^>ose the author had ended with the lines "Come again, " he in- 
vited, "in a week. We will have the 'New York^, " How would the effect of 
the Story have been different? —At this point it should be obvious to stu- 
dents that the main ictea of the story is n^de clear in the last two paragraphs. 



PURPOSE 

Students should be aware that the author is saying several things. 

Most will probably see that men educated to enjoy the arts require nourish 
ment from tids source for the survival of that part of themselves we are 
pleased to call the spirit. Many will see that to these people the survival 
of die spirit seems almost as important as the maintenance of life itself. 
Some will see that man% instinct to survive, combined with the consequent 
aggression be develops in pursuit of survival, is vdiat has forced these men 
^ato the predicament described in the story, A few will understand the sig- 
nificance of the idea the author brings to a culmination in the final sentence: 
tibat the instinct to survive is deeper than any other; that man's nature, re- 
sponsible for the destruction of one civilization, is incapable of change; and 
that tbou|^ civilization may again be rebuilt, man in spite of education, in 
spite of an3rthing he knows , will be led by his instincts to repeat the pattern 
agsdn. 

Before discussing the questions in this section, you may decide to have 
the students do the suggested writing. Then you iise their papers as the 
basis of the class discussion. 



liESS0N4 
PftrtA 

THE READING MACHINE 

R ww aot too long «go that a teacher of science came up to a coUeagae 
in EngUsltvitb the statement that machinery had fhislly solved the prol^em 
fdr ^aunhBppyiStndent of J&c^h assigned a poem to write. With that« the 
speaker Iwndedhls colleague' a piece of paper inscribed with something that 
locriced and read like a 4aodera poem. 

''They fed^^fewwordSj^pumdMldafew buttons, and this is vdiat came out, 
he saidU ''Not bad. is it? Just as intelligible as a lot of that modern stuff 
I*ve tried to read. ” 

On the surface it mi^ seem that the machine had scored again, and in. 
an area human beings have regarded as their own special province. How 
flur can the machine go in invading this province? This essay provides a 
partial answer. 



QUESTIONS EOR STUDY 
SUBSTANCE 



1. What present-day trends in society may have suggested the subject to 
the author? •—The present trend toward automation as well as the national 
concern with the teaching of reading probably suggested the idea of this par- 
tic^Lar machine to the author. 

2. To what group of readers does this seem to be directed? <To what 

group of readers wcnild situatioii and the setting be most familiar?)—** 

The setting here is an academic one, a setting to which teachers and parents 
would relate at cnce, 

8. What does Professor £ntwhistle*s reading machine accomplish? How 
is Ms <^finition of reading different from 3rours ? — •Professor l^twhistle's 
reading' machine photographs pages and fi^Uy reproduces the material in its 
orighud form. Obviously this not parallel the student's own definition 
of reading. 

4. The entire essay is devfiloped upon an absurd analogy. What is it? 
What other false azialogies do :fou find? —The analogy implied in the entire 
selection is that a nkchine out read in the same way a human being does. It 
mi^be^^sefulto Imvwthe Students point out the various parts of the mntlogy; 
the pbotp^le^ie e mechanical hand turning the pages, and the pro- 

dttctlpn of a sound track (probably a reference to the habit of the problem 
reader who must mutter aloud as he reads). There is even the receptive 
clekn p^r for recording the fimd image, a^much clearer page then the sur- 
faoe^iOf^ilismverage brainy engrawdas it is with a clutter dt previously re- 
cordedfismressiMit. The students will see at dnce^ of course, the aVwurdity 
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They ebould also j*eadily see other false analogies: the comparison of 
the reading process to the 'worhdocie by bosihess machines, and the com- 
pai^on of a reader to an airplime pilot operating an airplane. 

5. Jn support of his machine. Professor Entwhistle says that "the stu- 
dent dOHMn't remember what be reads now. " Why isn't tills argument sound? 
What other exanqile of unsound reasoning not previously mmitioned can you 
find? —It is true that very few students have phot og raphic memories to the 
extent of renmmberiiig everytblog they read as i^ofessor's reading ma- 
chine does^ Itit students should readily see that tiie profesaor's broad gen- . 
eralisatioa is simply not true; They can also probably point to the specious 
argumoit that a machine will ev^itually be set up to make logical decisions 
in the fteld of law. 

8. Do you believe that such a machine could be constructed? Why or why 
not? —Students will probably have enough mechanical knowledge to agree 
that a machine could be constructed to perform in the manner described by 
Professor Entwhistlc. 

7. Lookup the word am^bblogy. With the meaning of this word as a 
chie, what do you think would be the iiaiua of departments such as Bio-£bo- 
nomics and Business Psychology (Retail)? — Tto students will find that the 
dictionary defines amphibology as ambigui^ . especiaBy field o^ lan- 
guage. This should be a summent hint tnat the other departments represente 

professors who join in the conversation are non-esiatent on any re- 
spectable can^xis. 

8. The professors of the department mentioned in the previous question 
took enough interest in the machine to make comments. What is their re- 
action? What is the reaction of the professors who made no comments ? 

What is implied by the reaction of the professors who made no comments ? 
The significant reaction of the professors making no comments is that they 
keep on readings the implication being that anyone who knows anything knows 
that there is no o^er way. 



STRUCTURE AND STYLE 

1. What framework has the author used to tell his story? How is this 
framework useful in making tho idea clear? —The framework of conver- 
sation is used here to allow Professor Entwhlstle to explain the details of 
his invention against reasonable objections. 

2. Reread the opening sentence, hi addition to getting the main idea be- 
fore us, what else does the author accomplish? —The author has used a 
number of word signals in the first sentence: strident energumen. violent. 

nausea , hot flashes — all indicating that this is not to be taken seri- 
ous)^ 

3. Point to specific ways In which the author maintains the tone he sets 
in the first sentence. —The tone set in the first sentence by word choice is 
not maintained in the same manner throu^iout the selection. Instead— ex- 
cept for Great Caesar and indigestible eflence— the tone is maintained by 



the utter ebeurdltj of m converMtioiiLmarked by reMOoeble queetions and lm«* 
poMttda anawera phraaed in a paeudo**logical manner* Profeaaor Bnt- 
wbiatle'a energet^ obampionldp’fl^ wlfole <prepoateroua idea maintaina 

the tone Hrat introduced by the choice of worda in the opening aentence* 

4* Can you find other idacea where the author mij^ have ended hia writ- 
ihg^' Whei^ are they? What ia gained by including the additiosad. material? 
— -Poaaibly the author n^ght have conaidered ending the article with the wor^ 
“weU^ irea. ifivou Uranted^to* you could read aaid Profeaaor Entwhiatle . 
or even ygth^worifc a capah^ Adding the convewation alwt 

!lhe -pitching maehine^and the batting maiSme reinforcea the abaurdity of the 
reading machine by offering a comparati^ aituaHon in the world of aporta* 
(The atudenta will probably notice that here the analogy ia aound») 



PUBPOSS 

Students may see several points the author is making here and of course 
tliey will state them in a number of different ways« The following sentences 
aire illustrative of possible reaponaea to the queaticn on the author's purpose 
and measages 

1* Machinaa can^ do everything* Human beinga are necessary* 

2» This article is a satire on thehairbrainsd ideas of professors in gen- 
eral* 

8» Reading is still a strictly human occupation* 

4* Mac h<«e» could very well take all of ^ Am out of life* especially in 
sports* 
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FasiB 

SHUNPUONG ON THE MOON 
QUESTIONS WOR STUDY 
SUBSTANCE 

!• What, according to author^ are the requirementa of the average 
touriat? •—•Moat atu^nta probably can answer &ia quealtion from their own 
expertoice* A touriat needs fbod^ lodgbig; and tranaporitaiion. 

2. Find two ataiementa expreaaing the two ideaa around which the author 
haa orgatdsed Ua material* — -The quotation from Dr* vm Braun and the 
following atatemeirt both expreaa the two ideaa around which the author baa 
organised hia material: *'AU that concerna him now are the same two qaes« 
tic^a that have faced every tripper since Marco Polo: 'Where next? ' and 
'Are t^re any good motels? 

3* What is a "ahunpiker”? ™A ahunpiker ia one who ahuna the pike^ or 
in this case freeway* in favor of less •traveled roads* 

4* What details of the places visited has the author i^^ren you? What ia 
the effect of handling detnito in this way? —-The class will probably see 
that the author is using the clich^ of travel literature to describe the places 
visited* Th^ may not realise yet that he has choaen not to ime* or rather' 
not to invent* exact detail here because in hia (pinion the average tourist 
doesn't really see snything* If students assume that this in poor writing* you 
mi^ suggest that perhaps they will discover later that the lack of detail 
serves the author's purpose* 

5. In what way is the inclusion of the quotation from Dr* von Braun ap- 
propriate and useful? —Having alreac^ noted that the von Braun quotation 
provides the ideaa around which Ihe aut^r has organised hia material* stu- 
dents now should realise that such an illustrious authority lends an aura of 
plausibility to all the developments the author ia suggesting* 

6* What alluaiona to events and general scientific knowledge does the 
author make? What effect does the inchiaion of these references have on you 
as a reader? —Their previous study of science will probably have made 
the students familiar with at least some of the following places on the moon: 
Plato* C^emious* Kepler* Aristarchus* and the Sea of Rains* These ref- 
erences along with the one to the Old Rocket Graveyard help the reader ac- 
cept the events i^e author is recounting as possibilities for ihe ftiture* 



STRUCTURE AND STYLE 

h Has the author e:q;>anded the two main ideas separatel}^ or together? 
Does this method seem to be suitable here? Why? — l^panding the two 
ideas together idlpws the author to develop his material in chronological 
order* 
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2^ What for traveler is used in paragraph 1? How many other 

aynonyma for this whrd can ym Hod iti the axiicle? Liat ea^h and tl^ num- 
ber of the paragri^h in wldch it iauaed* ^dy your list* Qm you see what 
ia accon^liBhedihy the use of these words? ^-^^Xisting the synonyms for 
traveler ^rmits the students to pbierve again a structure alrea^ familiar 
to them from their study of Mkrchetie Chute* They should easily see how 
these words heep the focus on the tourist and tie the material together* 

3* The last sentence in the first paragraph is "Since the feeling seldom 
lasts longer than twenty minutes* the tourist will be pleasantly surprised to 
findihat any number of car-rental agencies offer him a quick way out of Co- 
pernicus*" The first sentence in the paragraph is "FOr example* a clean 
late-model you-drive-it sedan might lUve awaited him at the spaceport had 
the traveler cared to signal ahead by Telstar* " How has the author made 
the connection between the two paragraphs ? Study the concluding sentence 
m f^ch paragraph and the first sentence in the next* If the author has used 
this same device to tie the paragraphs together* write down the words or 
phrases he has used to accomplish this* if he has not used this device, how 
has he made the connection between the paragraphs ? —The phrase "clean 
late-model you-drive-it sedan" in paragraph 2 is linked to "car-rental agen- 
cies" In paragraph 1* The same kind of linkage is used several times: 



driver’s seat (paragraph 2) 
same two questions (paragraph 3) 
Copernicus (paragraph 5) 

Kepler Chamber of Commerce 
(paragraph 6) 

Aristarchus is reached (paragraph 8) 



once seated (paragraph 3) 
first question (paragraph 4) 
leaving Copernicus (para^aph 6) 
speeding through Kepler 
(paragraph 7) 

Aristarchus (paragraph 9) 



in paragraph 5* the first words* "As to motel accommodations* " refer 
to me second question at the end of paragraph 3: "Are there any good mo« 
tels?" 



In paragraph 8* "Once outside Kepler" carries the reader on from the 
preceding paragraph’s discussion of Kepler. 

The first words in para^aphs 11 and 12 make clear that the author is 
winding up the tour and the article. 



PURPOSE 

The discussion of the questions in the section on pui^se should enable 
the students to see that the author is making a satirical comment on the 
average tourist whom he sees as a rather dull fellow* chiefly concerned 
about his creature comforts and about covering the ground* He sees noth- 
ing* Rather he collects names to reel off later to the folks back home* sat- 
isfied if he can crown a staggering recital of places and events with some 
loiowing references to gourmet dining spots* 

The first paragraph is worth study. The reader notices at once that the 
author is using the journalese favored by many writers of travel-promotion 



Hteratare capital" and "fim-drenclied aoutiiem «hore*^)» Only the care* 
lUl reader %m eee that the author Is making clear hie attitude toward ^ 
aTerace toiu^» The traveler who hae fallen so com|detely wder the ex*» 
otic spell” Oopemicus **that he never wants to leave again” is twenty mi- 
nutes later ready to rent a car and be off on a mcrry-go-roiind tour* This 
tour the writer now lays out for him« almost as it may some day be laid out 
in a travel bro^nre* Althou^ using the general vernacular of travel 
motion^ the auttor i^ws hii^eif one jab at the en^jity-headed tourist ( noth- 
ing is so apt to s|»il vacation fim as the endless tap-^-tap of a relatively 
weightless skull against the car*s hardtop roof**), and in the end he appro- 
priately consigns him to a tub of dust* By this time, however, the reader 
is aware that no tub of diet will deter the ubiquitous tourist* 



ASSIGNMENT FOR WRITING 

The models just studied should have suggested to students a number of 
ideas to assist them in beginning this last writing assignment of the year* 
At this point they should also have a back-log of good writing principles to 
apply* Altbou^ the particular emphasis is oa ways of maintaining plausi- 
hil^, the principles developed throughout the year should be reapplied in 
tryh^ to achieve this end. 



